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Barrack-Room  Ballads 


Danny  Deever 


"W„ 


hat  are  the  bugles  blowin'  for? "  said 
Files-on-Parade. 

uTo  turn  you  out,  to  turn  you  out,"  the  Colour- 
Sergeant  said. 

"What  makes  you  look  so  white,  so  white? " 
said  Files-on-Parade. 

"I'm  dreadin'  what  I've  got  to  watch,"  the 
Colour-Sergeant  said. 

For  they're  hangin'  Danny  Deever,  you 
can  'ear  the  Dead  March  play, 

The  regiment's  in  'ollow  square  —  they're 
hangin'  him  to-day; 


They've  taken  of  his  buttons  off  an'  cut 

his  stripes  away, 
An'  they're  hangin'  Danny  Deever  in  the 

mornin\ 

"What  makes  the  rear-rank  breathe  so  'ard? " 
said  Files-on-Parade. 

"It's  bitter  cold,  it's  bitter  cold,"  the  Colour- 
Sergeant  said. 

"What  makes  that  front-rank  man  fall  down?" 
said  Files-on-Parade. 

"A  touch  o'  sun,  a  touch  o'  sun,"  the  Colour- 
Sergeant  said. 

They  are  hangin'  Danny  Deever,  they  are 

marchin'  of  'im  round, 
They  'ave  'alted  Danny  Deever  by  'is  coffin 

on  the  ground; 
An'  'e'll  swing  in  'arf  a  minute  for  a 

sneakin',  shootin'  hound  — 
O  they're  hangin'  Danny  Deever  in  the 

mornin'! 

"  'Is  cot  was  right-'and  cot  to  mine,"  said 
Files-on-Parade. 

"  'E's  sleepin'  out  an'  far  to-night,"  the  Colour- 
Sergeant  said. 

"I've  drunk  'is  beer  a  score  o'  times,"  said 
Files-on-Parade. 

"  'E's  drinkin'  bitter  beer  alone,"  the  Colour- 
Sergeant  said. 
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They  are  hangin'  Danny  Deever,  you  must 

mark  'im  to  'is  place, 
For  'e  shot  a  comrade  sleepin'  —  you  must 

look  'im  in  the  face; 
Nine  'undred  of  'is  county  an'  the 

regiment's  disgrace, 
While  they're  hangin'  Danny  Deever  in 

the  mornin'. 

"What's  that  so  black  agin  the  sun? "  said 
Files-on-Parade. 

"It's  Danny  fightin'  'ard  for  life,"  the  Colour- 
Sergeant  said. 

"What's  that  that  whimpers  over'ead?"  said 
Files-on-Parade. 

"It's  Danny's  soul  that's  passin'  now,"  the 
Colour-Sergeant  said. 

For  they're  done  with  Danny  Deever,  you 

can  'ear  the  quickstep  play, 
The  regiment's  in  column,  an'  they're 

marchin'  us  away; 
Ho!  the  young  recruits  are  shakin',  an' 

they'll  want  their  beer  to-day, 
After  hangin'  Danny  Deever  in  the 

mornin'. 


Tommy 

<LL  went  into  a  public-'ouse  to  get  a  pint  o'  beer, 
The  publican  'e  up  an'  sez,  "We  serve  no 

redcoats  here." 
The  girls  be'ind  the  bar  they  laughed  an' 

giggled  fit  to  die, 
I  outs  into  the  street  again,  an'  to  myself  sez  I: 

O  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

"Tommy  go  away"; 
But  it's  "Thank  you,  Mister  Atkins,"  when 

the  band  begins  to  play, 
The  band  begins  to  play,  my  boys,  the 

band  begins  to  play, 
O  it's  "Thank  you,  Mister  Atkins," 

when  the  band  begins  to  play. 

I  went  into  a  theatre  as  sober  as  could  be, 
They  give  a  drunk  civilian  room,  but  'adn't 

none  for  me; 
They  sent  me  to  the  gallery  or  round  the 

music-'alls, 
But  when  it  comes  to  fightin',  Lord!  they'll 

shove  me  in  the  stalls. 

For  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

"Tommy,  wait  outside"; 
But  it's  "Special  train  for  Atkins,"  when 

the  trooper's  on  the  tide, 
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The  troopship's  on  the  tide,  my  boys,  the 

troopship's  on  the  tide, 
O  it's  "Special  train  for  Atkins,"  when 

the  trooper's  on  the  tide. 

O  makin'  mock  o'  uniforms  that  guard  you 

while  you  sleep 
Is  cheaper  than  them  uniforms,  an'  they're 

starvation  cheap; 
An'  hustlin'  drunken  sodgers  when  they're 

goin'  large  a  bit 
Is  five  times  better  business  than  paradin'  in 

full  kit. 

Then  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that, 

an'  "Tommy,  'ow's  yer  soul? " 
But  it's  "Thin  red  lines  of  'eroes"  when 

the  drums  begin  to  roll, 
The  drums  begin  to  roll,  my  boys,  the 

drums  begin  to  roll, 
O  it's  "Thin  red  lines  of  'eroes"  when  the 

drums  begin  to  roll. 

We  aren't  no  thin  red  'eroes,  nor  we  aren't  no 

blackguards  too, 
But  single  men  in  barricks,  most  remarkable 

like  you; 
An'  if  sometimes  our  conduck  isn't  all  your 

fancy  paints, 
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Why,  single  men  in  barricks  don't  grow  into 
plaster  saints. 

While  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that, 

an' "Tommy  fall  be'ind"; 
But  it's  "Please  to  walk  in  front,  sir," 

when  there's  trouble  in  the  wind, 
There's  trouble  in  the  wind,  my  boys, 

there's  trouble  in  the  wind, 
O  it's  "Please  to  walk  in  front,  sir," 

when  there's  trouble  in  the  wind. 

You  talk  o'  better  food  for  us,  an'  schools,  an' 

fires,  an'  all: 
We'll  wait  for  extry  rations  if  you  treat  us 

rational. 
Don't  mess  about  the  cook-room  slops,  but 

prove  it  to  our  face 
The  Widow's  uniform  is  not  the  soldier-man's 

disgrace. 

For  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

"Chuck  him  out,  the  brute! " 
But  it's  "Saviour  of  'is  country"  when  the 

guns  begin  to  shoot; 
An'  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

anything  you  please; 
An'  Tommy  ain't  a  bloomin'  fool  —  you 

bet  that  Tommy  sees! 
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Fuzzy  Wuzzy 

[SOUDAN     EXPEDITIONARY     FORCE] 


We', 


:Ve  fought  with  many  men  acrost  the  seas, 
An'  some  of  'em  was  brave  an'  some  was  not. 
The  Pay  than  an'  the  Zulu  an'  Burmese; 

But  the  Fuzzy  was  the  finest  o'  the  lot. 
We  never  got  a  ha'porth's  change  of  'im: 
'E  squatted  in  the  scrub  an'  'ocked  our 
'orses, 
'E  cut  our  sentries  up  at  Suakim, 
An'  'e  played  the  cat  an'  banjo  with  our 
forces. 
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So  'ere's  to  you,  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,  at  your 

'ome  in  the  Sowdan; 
You're  a  pore  benighted  'eathen  but  a 

first-class  fightin'  man; 
We  gives  you  your  certifikit,  an'  if  you 

want  it  signed 
We'll  come  an'  'ave  a  romp  with  you 

whenever  you're  inclined. 

We  took  our  chanst  among  the  Kyber  'ills, 

The  Boers  knocked  us  silly  at  a  mile, 
The  Burman  guv  us  Irriwaddy  chills, 

An'  a  Zulu  impi  dished  us  up  in  style: 
But  all  we  ever  got  from  such  as  they 

Was  pop  to  what  the  Fuzzy  made  us  swaller; 
We  'eld  our  bloomin'  own,  the  papers  say, 

But  man  for  man  the  Fuzzy  knocked  us  'oiler. 

Then  'ere's  to  you,  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,  an'  the 

missis  and  the  kid; 
Our  orders  was  to  break  you,  an'  of  course 

we  went  an'  did. 
We  sloshed  you  with  Martinis,  an'  it  wasn't 

'ardly  fair; 
But  for  all  the  odds  agin  you,  Fuzzy- Wuz, 

you  bruk  the  square. 

'E  'asn't  got  no  papers  of  'is  own, 
'E  'asn't  got  no  medals  nor  rewards, 

So  nxe  must  certify  the  skill  'e's  shown 
In  usin'  of  'is  long  two-'anded  swords: 
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When  V s  'oppin'  in  an'  out  among  the  bush 
With  'is  coffin-'eaded  shield  an'  shovel-spear, 

A  'appy  day  with  Fuzzy  on  the  rush 
Will  last  a  'ealthy  Tommy  for  a  year. 

So  'ere's  to  you,  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,  an'  your 

friends  which  is  no  more, 
If  we  'adn't  lost  some  messmates  we 

would  'elp  you  to  deplore; 
But  give  an'  take's  the  gospel,  an'  we'll 

call  the  bargain  fair, 
For  if  you  'ave  lost  more  than  us,  you 

crumpled  up  the  square! 

'E  rushes  at  the  smoke  when  we  let  drive, 

An',  before  we  know,  'e's  'ackin'  at  our  'ead; 
'E's  all  'ot  sand  an'  ginger  when  alive, 

An'  'e's  generally  shammin'  when  'e's  dead. 
'E's  a  daisy,'e's  a  ducky,  'e's  a  lamb! 

'E's  a  injia-rubber  idiot  on  the  spree, 
'E's  the  only  thing  that  doesn't  care  a  damn 

For  a  Regiment  o'  British  Inf  antree. 

So  'ere's  to  you,  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,  at  your 

'ome  in  the  Sowdan; 
You're  a  pore  benighted  'eathen  but  a 

first-class  fightin'  man; 
An'  'ere's  to  you,  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,  with  your 

'ayrick  'ead  of  'air  — 
You  big  black  boundin'  beggar  —  for  you 

bruk  a  British  square. 
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Oonts: 

[NORTHERN  INDIA  TRANSPORT  TRAIN] 

\j\/ot  makes  the  soldier's  'eart  to  penk,  wot 

makes  'im  to  perspire? 
It  isn't  standin'  up  to  charge  or  lyin'  down  to 

fire; 
But  it's  everlastin'  waitin'  on  a  everlastin'  road 
For  the  commissariat  camel  an'  'is 

commissariat  load. 

O  the  oont,  O  the  oont,  O  the  commissariat 

oont! 
With  'is  silly  neck  a-bobbin'  like  a  basket 

full  o'  snakes; 
We  packs  'im  like  a  idol,  an'  you  ought  to 

'ear  'im  grunt, 
An'  when  we  gets  'im  loaded  up  'is  blessed 

girth-rope  breaks. 

Wot  makes  the  rear-guard  swear  so  'ard  when 

night  is  drorin'  in, 
An'  every  native  follower  is  shiverin'  for  'is 

skin? 
It  ain't  the  chanst  o'  bein'  rushed  by  Paythans 

f  rum  the  'ills, 
It's  the  commissariat  camel  puttin'  on  'is 

blessed  frills! 

Oont— Camel:  oo  is  pronounced  like  u  in  "bull/'  but  by 
Mr.  Atkins  to  rhyme  with  "front." 
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O  the  oont,  O  the  oont,  O  the  hairy  scary 

oont! 
A  trippin'  over  tent-ropes  when  we've  got 

the  night  alarm; 
We  socks  'im  with  a  stretcher-pole  an' 

'eads  'im  off  in  front, 
An'  when  we've  saved  'is  bloomin'  life  'e 

chaws  our  bloomin'  arm. 

The  'orse  'e  knows  above  a  bit,  the  bullock's 

but  a  fool, 
The  elephant's  a  gentleman,  the  baggage-mule's 

a  mule; 
But  the  commissariat  cam-u-el,  when  all  is 

said  an'  done, 
'E's  a  devil  an'  a  ostrich  an'  a  orphan-child  in 

one. 

O  the  oont,  O  the  oont,  O  the  Gawd- 
forsaken  oont! 

The  'umpy-lumpy  'ummin'-bird  a-singin' 
where  'e  lies, 

'E's  blocked  the  'ole  division  from  the 
rear-guard  to  the  front, 

An'  when  we  gets  'im  up  agin  —  the  beggar 
goes  an'  dies! 

'E'U  gall  an'  chafe  an'  lame  an'  fight;  'e  smells 

most  awful  vile; 
'E'll  lose  'imself  forever  if  you  let  'im  stray  a 

mile; 
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'E's  game  to  graze  the  'ole  day  long  an'  'owl 

the  'ole  night  through, 
An'  when  'e  comes  to  greasy  ground  'e  splits 

'isself  in  two. 

O  the  oont,  O  the  oont,  O  the  floppin', 

droppin'  oont! 
When  'is  long  legs  give  from  under  an'  'is 

meltin'  eye  is  dim, 
The  tribes  is  up  be'ind  us  an'  the  tribes  is 

out  in  front, 
It  ain't  no  jam  for  Tommy,  but  it's  kites 

and  crows  for  'im. 

So  when  the  cruel  march  is  done  an'  when  the 

roads  is  blind, 
An'  when  we  sees  the  camp  in  front  an'  'ears 

the  shots  be'ind, 
O  then  we  strips  'is  saddle  off,  and  all  'is  woes 

is  past. 
'E  thinks  on  us  that  used  'im  so,  an'  gets 

revenge  at  last. 

O  the  oont,  O  the  oont,  O  the  floatin', 

bloatin'  oont! 
The  late  lamented  camel  in  the  water-cut 

he  lies; 
We  keeps  a  mile  bei'nd  'im  an'  we  keeps 

a  mile  in  front, 
But  'e  gets  into  the  drinkin'  casks,  and 

then  o'  course  we  dies. 
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Loot 

<£f  you've  ever  stole  a  pheasant-egg  be'ind  the 

keeper's  back, 
If  you've  ever  snigged  the  washin'  f rum  the 

line, 
If  you've  ever  crammed  a  gander  in  your 

bloomin'  'aversack, 
You  will  understand  this  little  song  o'  mine. 

But  the  service  rules  are  'ard,  an'  f rum  such 

we  are  debarred, 
For  the  same  with  British  morals  does  not 

suit  (Cornet: Toot!  toot!)  — 
W'y,  they  call  a  man  a  robber  if  'e  stuffs  'is 

marchin'  clobber 
With  the  — 
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(Chorus)  Loo!  loo!  Lulu!  lulu!  Loo!  loo! 
Loot!  loot!  loot! 
'Ow  the  loot! 
Bloomin'  loot! 
That's  the  thing  to  make  the  boys  git  up 

an'  shoot! 
It's  the  same  with  dogs  an'  men, 
If  you'd  make  'em  come  again 
Clap  'em  forward  with  a  Loo!  loo!  Lulu! 
Loot! 
Of)  Whoopee!  Tear  'im,  puppy!  Loo!  loo! 
Lulu!  Loot!  loot!  loot! 

If  you've  knocked  a  nigger  edgeways  when 
'e's  thrustin'  for  your  life, 

You  must  leave  'im  very  careful  where  'e 
fell; 

An'  may  thank  your  stars  an'  garters  if  you 
didn't  feel  'is  knife 

That  you  ain't  told  off  to  bury  him  as  well. 

Then  the  sweatin'  Tommies  wonder  as  they 
spade  the  beggars  under 

Why  lootin'  should  be  entered  as  a  crime; 

So  if  my  song  you'll  'ear,  I  will  learn  you 
plain  an'  clear 

'Ow  to  pay  yourself  for  fightin'  overtime. 

(Chorus)  With  the  loot 
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Now  remember  when  you're  Peking  round  a 

gilded  Burma  god 
That  'is  eyes  is  very  often  precious  stones; 
An'  if  you  treat  a  nigger  to  a  dose  o'  cleanin'- 

rod 
'E's  like  to  show  you  everything  'e  owns. 

When  'e  won't  prodooce  no  more,  pour  some 

water  on  the  floor 
Where  you  'ear  it  answer  'ollow  to  the  boot 

(Cornet: Toot!  toot!)  — 
When  the  ground  begins  to  sink,  shove  your 

baynick  down  the  chink, 
An'  you're  sure  to  touch  the  — 

(Chorus)  Loo!  loo!  Lulu!  Loot!  loot!  loot! 
'Ow  the  loot 

When  from  'ouse  to  'ouse  you're  'untin',  you 

must  always  work  in  pairs  — 
It  'alves  the  gain,  but  safer  you  will  find  — 
For  a  single  man  gits  bottled  on  them  twisty- 

wisty  stairs, 
An'  a  woman  comes  and  clobs  'im  from 

be'ind. 
When  you've  turned  'em  inside  out,  an'  it 

seems  beyond  a  doubt 
As  if  there  weren't  enough  to  dust  a  flute 

(Cornet:Toot\  toot!)  — 
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Before  you  sling  your  'ook,  at  the  'ouse-tops 

take  a  look, 
For  it's  underneath  the  tiles  they  'ide  the 

loot. 

{Chorus)  'Ow  the  loot 

You  can  mostly  square  a  Sergint  an'  a  Quarter- 
master too, 

If  you  only  take  the  proper  way  to  go; 

I  could  never  keep  my  pickin's,  but  I've  learned 
you  all  I  knew  — 

An'  don't  you  never  say  I  told  you  so. 

An'  now  I'll  bid  good-by,  for  I'm  gettin'  rather 
dry, 

An'  I  see  another  tunin'  up  to  toot  {Cornet: 
Toot!  toot! )  — 

So  'ere's  good-luck  to  those  that  wears  the 
Widow's  clo'es, 

An'  the  Devil  send  'em  all  they  want  o'  loot! 

{Chorus)  Yes,  the  loot, 

Bloomin'  loot. 
In  the  tunic  an'  the  mess-tin  an'  the  boot! 

It's  the  same  with  dogs  an'  men, 

If  you'd  make  'em  come  again 
Whoop  'em  forward  with  the  Loo!  loo! 

Lulu!  Loot!  loot!  loot! 
Heeya!  Sick 'im,  puppy!  Loo!  loo! 

Lulu! 

Loot!  loot!  loot! 
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Soldier,  Soldier 


IS/oldier,  soldier  come  from  the  wars, 
Why  don't  you  march  with  my  true  love? " 
"We're  fresh  from  off  the  ship,  an'  'e's  maybe 
give  the  slip, 
An'  you'd  best  go  look  for  a  new  love." 

New  love!  True  love! 

Best  go  look  for  a  new  love, 

The  dead  they  cannot  rise,  an  you'd  better 

dry  your  eyes, 
Art  you'd  best  go  look  for  a  new  love. 
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"Soldier,  soldier  come  from  the  wars, 
What  did  you  see  o'  my  true  love? " 

"I  see  'im  serve  the  Queen  in  a  suit  o'  rifle 
green, 
An'  you'd  best  go  look  for  a  new  love." 

"Soldier,  soldier  come  from  the  wars, 
Did  ye  see  no  more  o'  my  true  love? " 

"I  see  'im  runnin'  by  when  the  shots  begun  to 
fly- 
But  you'd  best  go  look  for  a  new  love." 

"Soldier,  soldier  come  from  the  wars, 
Did  aught  take  'arm  to  my  true  love? " 

"I  couldn't  see  the  fight,  for  the  smoke  it  lay 
so  white  — 
An'  you'd  best  go  look  for  a  new  love." 

"Soldier,  soldier  come  from  the  wars, 
I'll  up'  an  tend  to  my  true  love! " 

"  'E's  lying  on  the  dead  with  a  bullet  through 
'is  'ead, 
An'  you'd  best  go  look  for  a  new  love." 

"Soldier,  soldier  come  from  the  wars, 
I'll  lie  down  an'  die  with  my  true  love! " 

"The  pit  we  dug'll  'ide  'im  an'  twenty  men 
beside  'im  — 
An'  you'd  best  go  look  for  a  new  love." 


"Soldier,  soldier  come  from  the  wars, 

Do  you  bring  no  sign  from  my  true  love? " 

"I  bring  a  lock  of  'air  that  'e  alius  used  to 
wear, 
An'  you'd  best  go  look  for  a  new  love." 

"Soldier,  soldier  come  from  the  wars, 

O  then  I  know  it's  true  I've  lost  my  true 
love!" 
"An'  I  tell  you  truth  again  —  when  you've  lost 
the  feel  o'  pain 
You'd  best  take  me  for  your  true  love." 

True  love!  New  love! 

Best  take  Hm  for  a  new  love. 

The  dead  they  cannot  rise,  an'  you'd  better 

dry  your  eyes, 
An'  you'd  best  take  'im  for  your  true  love. 
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The  Widow  at  Windsor 


i  ve  you  'eard  o'  the  Widow  at  Windsor 
With  a  hairy  gold  crown  on  'er  'ead? 
She  'as  ships  on  the  foam  —  she  'as  millions  at 
'ome, 
An'  she  pays  us  poor  beggars  in  red. 
(Ow,  poor  beggars  in  red! ) 
There's  'er  nick  on  the  cavalry  'orses, 

There's  'er  mark  on  the  medical  stores  — 
An'  'er  troopers  you'll  find  with  a  fair  wind 
be'ind 
That  takes  us  to  various  wars. 
(Poor  beggars!  —  barbarious  wars! ) 

Then  'ere's  to  the  Widow  at  Windsor. 

An'  'ere's  to  the  stores  an'  the  guns, 
The  men  an'  the  'orses  what  makes  up  the 
forces 

O'  Missis  Victorier's  sons. 
(Poor  beggars!  —  Victorier's  sons! ) 

Walk  wide  o'  the  Widow  at  Windsor, 

For  'alf  o'  creation  she  owns: 
We  'ave  bought  'er  the  same  with  the  sword  an' 
the  flame 

An'  we've  salted  it  down  with  our  bones. 

(Poor  beggars!  —  it's  blue  with  our  bones! ) 
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Hands  off  o'  the  sons  of  the  Widow, 
Hands  off  o'  the  goods  in  'er  shop, 

For  the  Kings  must  come  down  an'  the 
Emperors  frown 
When  the  Widow  at  Windsor  says  "Stop! " 
(Poor  beggars!  —  we're  sent  to  say  "Stop! ") 

Then  'ere's  to  the  Lodge  o'  the  Widow, 
From  the  Pole  to  the  Tropics  it  runs  — 

To  the  Lodge  that  we  tile  with  the  rank 
an'  the  file, 
An'  open  in  form  with  the  guns! ) 

(Poor  beggars!  —  it's  always  them  guns! ) 

We  'ave  'eard  o'  the  Widow  at  Windsor 

It's  safest  to  let  'er  alone; 
For  'er  sentries  we  stand  by  the  sea  an'  the  land 

Wherever  the  bugles  are  blown. 

(Poor  beggars!  —  an'  don't  we  get  blown! ) 
Take  'old  o'  the  wings  o'  the  mornin', 

An'  flop  round  the  earth  till  you're  dead; 
But  you  won't  get  away  from  the  tune  that 
they  play 

To  the  bloomin'  old  rag  over'ead. 
(Poor  beggars!  —  it's  'ot  over'ead! ) 

Then  'ere's  to  the  sons  o'  the  Widow 
Wherever,  'owever  they  roam. 

'Ere's  all  they  desire,  an'  if  they  require 
A  speedy  return  to  their  'ome. 

(Poor  beggars!  —  they'll  never  see  'ome! ) 
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Troopin' 

[our   army   in   the   east] 

iJL  roopin',  troopin',  troopin'  to  the  sea: 
'Ere's  September  come  again  —  the  six-year 
men  are  free. 
„**^0  leave  the  dead  be'ind  us,  for  they  cannot 
come  away 
To  where  the  ship's  a-coalin'  up  that  takes  us 
'ome  to-day. 

We're  goin'  'ome,  we're  goin'  'ome, 
Our  ship  is  at  the  shore, 
An'  you  must  pack  your  'aversack, 
For  we  won't  come  back  no  more. 
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Ho,  don't  you  grieve  for  me, 

My  lovely  Mary- Anne, 

For  I'll  marry  you  yit  on  a  f  ourp'ny  bit 

As  a  time-expired  man. 

The  Malabar's  in  'arbor  with  the  Jumner  at  'er 

tail, 
An'  the  time-expired's  waitin'  of  'is  orders  for 

to  sail. 
O  the  weary  waitin'  when  on  Khyber  'ills  we 

lay, 
But  the  time-expired's  waitin'  of  'is  orders 

'ome  today. 

They'll  turn  us  out  at  Portsmouth  wharf  in 

cold  an'  wet  an'  rain, 
All  wearin'  Injian  cotton  kit,  but  we  will  not 

complain; 
They'll  kill  us  of  pneumonia  —  for  that's  their 

little  way  — 
But  damn  the  chills  an'  fever,  men,  we're  goin' 

'ome  to-day! 

Troopin',  troopin'  —  winter's  round  again! 
See  the  new  draf 's  pourin'  in  for  the  old 

campaign; 
Ho,  you  poor  recruities,  but  you've  got  to  earn 

your  pay  — 
What's  the  last  from  Lunnon,  lads?  We're 

goin'  there  to-day. 
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Troopin',  troopin',  give  another  cheer  — 
'Ere's  to  English  women  an'  a  quart  of  English 

beer; 
The  Colonel  an'  the  regiment  an'  all  who've 

got  to  stay, 
Gawd's  mercy  strike  'em  gentle  —  Whoop! 

we're  goin'  'ome  to-day. 

We're  goin'  'ome,  we're  goin'  'ome, 

Our  ship  is  at  the  shore, 

An'  you  must  pack  your  'aversack, 

For  we  won't  come  back  no  more. 

Ho,  don't  you  grieve  for  me, 

My  lovely  Mary- Anne, 

For  I'll  marry  you  yit  on  a  f  ourp'ny  bit 

As  a  time-expired  man. 
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Gunga  Din 


The  bhisti,  or  water-carrier,  attached  to  regiments  in 

India,  is  often  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  the  Queen' 's 

servants.  He  is  also  appreciated  by  the  men. 
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i  ou  may  talk  o'  gin  an'  beer 
When  you're  quartered  safe  out  'ere, 
An'  you're  sent  to  penny-fights  an'  Aldershot  it; 
But  if  it  comes  to  slaughter 
You  will  do  your  work  on  water, 
An'  you'll  lick  the  bloomin'  boots  of  'im  that's 

got  it. 
Now  in  Injia's  sunny  clime, 
Where  I  used  to  spend  my  time 
A-servin'  of  'Er  Majesty  the  Queen, 
Of  all  them  black-faced  crew 
The  finest  man  I  knew 
Was  our  regimental  bhisti,  Gunga  Din. 
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He  was  "Din!  Din!  Din! 

You  limpin'  lump  o'  brick-dust,  Gunga 

Din! 
Hi!  slippy  hither ao! 
Water,  get  it!  Panee  lao! 
You  squidgy-nosed  old  idol,  Gunga  Din!" 

The  uniform  'e  wore 

Was  nothin'  much  before, 

An'  rather  less  than  'arf  o'  that  be'ind, 

For  a  twisty  piece  o'  rag 

An'  a  goatskin  water-bag 

Was  all  the  field-equipment  'e  could  find. 

When  the  sweatin'  troop-train  lay 

In  a  sidin'  through  the  day, 

Where  the  'eat  would  make  your  bloomin' 

eyebrows  crawl, 
We  shouted  "Harry  By!" 
Till  our  throats  were  bricky-dry, 
Then  we  wopped  'im  'cause  'e  couldn't  serve 
us  all. 

Itwas"Din!Din!Din! 

You  'eathen,  where  the  mischief  'ave  you 

been? 
You  put  some  juldee  in  it, 
Or  I'll  marrow  you  this  minute 
If  you  don't  fill  up  my  helmet,  Gunga 

Din!" 

Panee  lao!— Mr.  Atkins'  equivalent  for  "O  Brother!" 
Harry  By— Bring  water  swiftly. 
Marrow  vow— Hit  you. 
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'E  would  dot  an'  carry  one 

Till  the  longest  day  was  done, 

An'  'e  didn't  seem  to  know  the  use  o'  fear. 

If  we  charged  or  broke  or  cut, 

You  could  bet  your  bloomin'  nut, 

'E'd  be  waitin'  fifty  paces  right  flank  rear. 

With  'is  mussick  on  'is  back, 

'E  would  skip  with  our  attack, 

An'  watch  us  till  the  bugles  made  "Retire." 

An'  for  all  'is  dirty  'ide 

'E  was  white,  clear  white,  inside 

When  'e  went  to  tend  the  wounded  under  fire! 

Itwas"Din!Din!Din!" 

With  the  bullets  kickin'  dust-spots  on  the 

green. 
When  the  cartridges  ran  out, 
You  could  'ear  the  front-files  shout: 
"Hi!  ammunition-mules  an'  Gunga  Din! " 

I  sha'n't  f  orgit  the  night 

When  I  dropped  be'ind  the  fight 

With  a  bullet  where  my  belt-plate  should  'a' 

been. 
I  was  chokin'  mad  with  thirst, 
An'  the  man  that  spied  me  first 
Was  our  good  old  grinnin',  gruntin'  Gunga  Din. 
'E  lifted  up  my  'ead, 
An'  'e  plugged  me  where  I  bled, 
An'  'e  guv  me  'arf-a-pint  o'  water  —  green: 
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It  was  crawlin'  an'  it  stunk, 

But  of  all  the  drinks  I've  drunk, 

I'm  gratef ullest  to  one  from  Gunga  Din. 

Itwas"Din!Din!Din! 

'Ere's  a  beggar  with  a  bullet  through  'is 

spleen; 
'E's  chawin'  up  the  ground, 
An'  'e's  kickin'  all  around: 
For  Gawd's  sake  git  the  water,  Gunga 

Din!" 

'E  carried  me  away 

To  where  a  dooli  lay, 

An'  a  bullet  come  an'  drilled  the  beggar  clean. 

'E  put  me  safe  inside, 

An'  just  before  'e  died: 

"I  'ope  you  liked  your  drink,"  sez  Gunga  Din. 

So  I'll  meet  'im  later  on 

In  the  place  where  'e  is  gone  — 

Where  it's  always  double  drill  and  no  canteen; 

'E'll  be  squattin'  on  the  coals 

Givin'  drink  to  pore  damned  souls, 

An'  I'll  get  a  swig  in  Hell  from  Gunga  Din! 

Din!  Din!  Din! 

You  Lazarushian-leather  Gunga  Din! 
Tho'  I've  belted  you  an'  flayed  you, 
By  the  livin'  Gawd  that  made  you, 
You're  a  better  man  than  I  am,  Gunga 
Din! 
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Mandalay 


!2Jy  the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  lookin'  east- 
ward to  the  sea, 

There's  a  Burma  girl  a-settin',  an'  I  know  she 
thinks  o'  me; 

For  the  wind  is  in  the  palm  trees,  an'  the 
temple  bells  they  say: 

"Come  you  back,  you  British  soldier;  come 
you  back  to  Mandalay! " 

Come  you  back  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  old  Flotilla  lay: 
Can't  you  'ear  their  paddles  chunkin' 
from  Rangoon  to  Mandalay? 
O  the  road  to  Mandalay, 
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Where  the  flyin'-fishes  play, 
An'  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  outer 
China  'crost  the  Bay! 

'Er  petticut  was  yaller  an'  'er  little  cap  was 

green, 
An'  'er  name  was  Supi-yaw-lat  —  jes'  the  same 

as  Theebaw's  Queen, 
An'  I  seed  her  fust  a-smokin'  of  a  whackin' 

white  cheroot, 
An'  a-wastin'  Christian  kisses  on  an  'eathen 

idol's  foot: 

Bloomin'  idol  made  o'  mud  — 

Wot  they  called  the  Great  Gawd  Budd  — 

Plucky  lot  she  cared  for  idols  when  I 

kissed  'er  where  she  stud! 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay ! 

When  the  mist  was  on  the  rice-fields  an'  the 

sun  was  droppin'  slow, 
She'd  git  'er  little  banjo  an'  she'd  sing 

"Kulla-lo-lo!" 
With  'er  arm  upon  my  shoulder,  an'  her  cheek 

agin  my  cheek 
We  useter  watch  the  steamers  an'  the  hathis 

pilin'  teak. 

Elephints  a-pilin'  teak, 

In  the  sludgy,  spudgy  creek, 
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Where  the  silence  'ung  that  'eavy  you  was 

'arf  afraid  to  speak! 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay 

But  that's  all  shove  be'ind  me  —  long  ago  an' 
fur  away, 

An'  there  ain't  no  'buses  runnin'  from  the 
Benk  to  Mandalay; 

An'  I'm  learnin'  'ere  in  London  what  the  ten- 
year  so  dger  tells: 

"If  you've  'eard  the  East  a-callin',  why,  you 
won't  'eed  nothin'  else." 

No!  you  won't  'eed  nothin'  else 

But  them  spicy  garlic  smells 

An'  the  sunshine  an'  the  palm  trees  an' 

the  tinkly  temple  bells! 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay 

I  am  sick  o'  wastin'  leather  on  these  gutty 

pavin'-stones, 
An'  the  blasted  Henglish  drizzle  wakes  the 

fever  in  my  bones; 
Tho'  I  walks  with  fifty  'ousemaids  outer 

Chelsea  to  the  Strand, 
An'  they  talks  a  lot  o'  lovin',  but  wot  do  they 

understand? 
Beefy  face  an'  grubby  'and  — 
Law!  wot  do  they  understand? 
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Fve  a  neater,  sweeter  maiden  in  a  cleaner 

greener  land! 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay 

Ship  me  somewheres  east  of  Suez  where  the 

best  is  like  the  worst, 
Where  there  aren't  no  Ten  Commandments, 

an'  a  man  can  raise  a  thirst; 
For  the  temple  bells  are  callin',  an'  it's  there 

that  I  would  be  — 
By  the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  lookin'  lazy  at 

the  sea  — 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 

Where  the  old  Flotilla  lay, 

With  our  sick  beneath  the  awnings  when 

we  went  to  Mandalay! 
Oh,  the  road  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  flyin-'fishes  play, 
An'  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  outer 

China,  crost  the  Bay! 
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The  Young  British  Soldier 

\A/hen  the  'arf -made  recruity  goes  out  to 

the  East 
'E  acts  like  a  babe  an'  'e  drinks  like  a  beast, 
An'  'e  wonders  because  'e  is  frequent  deceased 
Ere  'e's  fit  for  to  serve  as  a  soldier. 
Serve,  serve,  serve  as  a  soldier, 
Serve,  serve,  serve  as  a  soldier, 
Serve,  serve,  serve  as  a  soldier, 
So-oldier  hof  the  Queen! 

Now  all  you  recruities  what's  drafted  to-day, 
You  shut  up  your  rag-box  an'  'ark  to  my  lay, 
An'  I'll  sing  you  a  soldier  as  far  as  I  may: 

A  soldier  what's  fit  for  a  soldier. 

Fit,  fit,  fit  for  a  soldier 
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First,  mind  you  steer  clear  o'  the  grog-sellers' 

huts, 
For  they  sell  you  Fixed  Bay'nets  that  rots  out 

your  guts  — 
Ay,  drink  that  'ud  eat  the  live  steel  from  your 
butts  — 
An'  it's  bad  for  the  young  British  soldier. 
Bad,  bad,  bad  for  the  soldier 

When  the  cholera  comes  —  as  it  will  past  a 

doubt  — 
Keep  out  of  the  wet  and  don't  go  on  the  shout, 
For  the  sickness  comes  in  as  the  liquor  dies 
out, 
An'  it  crumples  the  young  British  soldier. 
Crum-,  crum-,  crumples  the  soldier 

But  the  worst  o'  your  foes  is  the  sun  over'ead; 
You  must  wear  your  'elmet  for  all  that  is  said. 
If  'e  finds  you  uncovered  'e'U  knock  you  down 
dead, 

An'  you'll  die  like  a  fool  of  a  soldier. 

Fool,  fool,  fool  of  a  soldier 

If  you're  cast  for  fatigue  by  a  sergeant  unkind, 
Don't  grouse  like  a  woman  nor  crack  on  nor 

blind; 
Be  handy  and  civil,  an'  then  you  will  find 

As  it's  beer  for  the  young  British  soldier. 

Beer,  beer,  beer  for  the  soldier 
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Now,  if  you  must  marry,  take  care  she  is  old  — 
A  troop-sergeant's  widow's  the  nicest  I'm 

told- 
For  beauty  won't  help  if  your  vittles  is  cold, 

An'  love  ain't  enough  for  a  soldier. 

'Nough,  'nough,  'nough  for  a  soldier 

If  the  wife  should  go  wrong  with  a  comrade, 

be  loath 
To  shoot  when  you  catch  'em  —  you'll  swing, 

on  my  oath!  — 
Make  'im  take  'er  and  keep  'er;  that's  hell  for 
them  both, 
An'  you're  quit  o'  the  curse  of  a  soldier. 
Curse,  curse,  curse  of  a  soldier 

When  first  under  fire  an'  you're  wishful  to 

duck, 
Don't  look  or  take  'eed  at  the  man  that  is 

struck, 
Be  thankful  you're  livin'  an'  trust  to  your  luck, 
An'  march  to  your  front  like  a  soldier. 
Front,  front,  front  like  a  soldier 

When  'arf  of  your  bullets  fly  wide  in  the  ditch, 
Don't  call  your  Martini  a  cross-eyed  old  bitch; 
She's  human  as  you  are  —  you  treat  her  as  sich, 

An'  she'll  fight  for  the  young  British  soldier. 

Fight,  fight,  fight  for  the  soldier 
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When  shakin'  their  bustles  like  ladies  so  fine 
The  guns  o'  the  enemy  wheel  into  line; 
Shoot  low  at  the  limbers  an'  don't  mind  the 
shine, 

For  noise  never  startles  the  soldier. 

Start-,  start-,  startles  the  soldier 

If  your  officer's  dead  and  the  sergeants  look 

white, 
Remember  it's  ruin  to  run  from  a  fight; 
So  take  open  order,  lie  down,  and  sit  tight, 

An'  wait  for  supports  like  a  soldier. 

Wait,  wait,  wait  like  a  soldier 

When  you're  wounded  an'  left  on 

Afghanistan's  plains, 
An'  the  women  come  out  to  cut  up  your 

remains, 
Just  roll  to  your  rifle  an'  blow  out  your  brains, 
An'  go  to  your  Gawd  like  a  soldier. 

Go,  go,  go  like  a  soldier, 
Go,  go,  go  like  a  soldier, 
Go,  go,  go  like  a  soldier, 

So-oldier  hof  the  Queen. 
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Screw-Guns 


C2)mokin'  my  pipe  on  the  mountings,  sniffin' 

the  mornin'-cool, 
I  walks  in  my  old  brown  gaiters  along  o'  my 

old  brown  mule, 
With  seventy  gunners  be'ind  me,  an'  never  a 

beggar  forgets 
It's  only  the  pick  o'  the  Army  that  handles 

the  dear  little  pets  —  Tss!  Tss! 

For  you  all  love  the  screw-guns  — 

the  screw-guns  they  all  love  you. 
So  when  we  call  round  with  a  few  guns, 

o'  course  you  will  know  what  to  do  — 

hoo!  hoo! 
Just  send  in  your  chief  an'  surrender  — 

it's  worse  if  you  fights  or  you  runs: 
You  can  go  where  you  please,  you  can  skid 

up  the  trees,  but  you  don't  get 

away  from  the  guns. 

They  send  us  along  where  the  roads  are, 

but  mostly  we  goes  where  they  ain't, 

We'd  climb  up  the  side  of  a  sign-board  an' 
trust  to  the  stick  o'  the  paint; 

We've  chivied  the  Naga  an'  Lushai,  we've  give 
the  Afreedeeman  fits, 
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For  we  fancies  ourselves  at  two  thousand, 

we  guns  that  are  built  in  two  bits  — 

Tss!  Tss! 

For  you  all  love  the  screw-guns 

If  a  man  doesn't  work,  why,  we  drills  'im 

an'  teaches  'im  'ow  to  be'ave; 
If  a  begger  can't  march,  why,  we  kills  'im 

an'  rattles  'im  into  'is  grave. 
You've  got  to  stand  up  to  our  business 

an'  spring  without  snatchin'  or  fuss. 
D'  you  say  that  you  sweat  with  the  field-guns? 

By  God,  you  must  lather  with  us  — 

Tss!  Tss! 

For  you  all  love  the  screw-guns 

The  eagles  is  screamin'  around  us,  the  river's 

a-moanin'  below, 
We're  clear  o'  the  pine  an'  the  oak-scrub, 

we're  out  on  the  rocks  an'  the  snow, 
An'  the  wind  is  as  thin  as  a  whip-lash 

what  carries  away  to  the  plains 
The  rattle  an'  stamp  o'  the  lead-mules  — 

the  jinglety-jink  o'  the  chains  — 

Tss!  Tss! 

For  you  all  love  the  screw-guns 

There's  a  wheel  on  the  Horns  o'  the  Mornin' 
an'  a  wheel  on  the  edge  o'  the  Pit, 
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An'  a  drop  into  nothin'  beneath  us  as  straight 

as  a  beggar  can  spit; 
With  the  sweat  runnin'  out  o'  your  shirt-sleeves 

an'  the  sun  off  the  snow  in  your  face, 
An'  'arf  o'  the  men  on  the  drag-ropes  to  hold 

the  old  gun  in  'er  place  —  Tss!  Tss! 

For  you  all  love  the  screw-guns 

Smokin'  my  pipe  on  the  mountings,  sniffin' 

the  mornin'cool, 
I  climb  in  my  old  brown  gaiters  along  o'  my 

old  brown  mule. 
The  monkey  can  say  what  our  road  was  —  the 

wild-goat  'e  knows  where  we  passed. 
Stand  easy,  you  long-eared  old  darlin's! 

Out  drag-ropes!  With  shrapnel! 

Hold  fast!  —  Tss!  Tss! 

For  you  all  love  the  screw-guns  — 

the  screw  guns  they  all  love  you! 
So  when  we  take  tea  with  a  few  guns, 

o'  course  you  will  know  what  to  do  — 

hoo!  hoo! 
Just  send  in  your  Chief  and  surrender  — 

it's  worse  if  you  fights  or  you  runs: 
You  may  hide  in  the  caves,  they'll  be  only 

your  graves,  but  you  don't  get  away 

from  the  guns! 
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Belts 


a 


here  was  a  row  in  Silver  Street  that's  near 

to  Dublin  Quay, 
Between  an  Irish  regiment  an'  English 

cavalree; 
It  started  at  Revelly  an'  it  lasted  on  till  dark; 
The  first  man  dropped  at  Harrison's,  the  last 

forninst  the  Park. 

• 
For  it  was  "Belts,  belts,  belts,  an'  that's  one 

for  you!" 
An'  it  was  "Belts,  belts,  belts,  an'  that's 

done  for  you!" 
O  buckle  an'  tongue 
Was  the  song  that  we  sung 
From  Harrison's  on  to  the  Park! 

There  was  a  row  in  Silver  Street  —  the 

regiments  was  out, 
They  called  us  "Delhi  Rebels,"  an'  we 

answered  "Threes  about!" 
That  drew  them  like  a  hornet's  nest  —  we  met 

them  good  an'  large, 
The  English  at  the  double  an'  the  Irish  at  the 

charge. 

Then  it  was:  Belts,  Belts,  Belts, 
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There  was  a  row  in  Silver  Street  —  an'  I  was  in 

it  too; 
We  passed  the  time  o'  day,  an'  then  the  belts 

went  whirr  am; 
I  misremember  what  occurred,  but  subsequint 

the  storm 
A  Freeman's  Journal  Supplement  was  all  my 

uniform. 

O  it  was:  Belts,  Belts,  Belts, 

There  was  a  row  in  Silver  Street  —  they  sent 
the  Polis  there, 

The  English  were  too  drunk  to  know,  the  Irish 
didn't  care; 

But  when  they  grew  impertinint  we  simulta- 
neous rose, 

Till  half  o'  them  was  Liff  ey  mud  an'  half  was 
tatthered  clo'es. 

For  it  was:  Belts,  Belts,  Belts, 

There  was  a  row  in  Silver  Street  —  it  might  ha' 

raged  till  now, 
But  some  one  drew  his  side-arm  clear,  an' 

nobody  knew  how; 
'Twas  Hogan  took  the  point  an'  dropped;  we 

saw  the  red  blood  run: 
An'  so  we  all  was  murderers  that  started  out 

in  fun. 
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While  it  was:  Belts,  Belts,  Belts, 

There  was  a  row  in  Silver  Street  —  but  that 

took  off  the  shine, 
Wid  each  man  whishperin'  to  his  next:  "  'Twas 

never  work  o'  mine! " 
We  went  away  like  beaten  dogs,  an'  down  the 

street  we  bore  him, 
The  poor  dumb  corpse  that  couldn't  see 

the  bhoys  were  sorry  for  him. 

When  it  was:  Belts,  Belts,  Belts, 

There  was  a  row  in  Silver  Street  —  it  isn't  over 

yet, 
For  half  of  us  are  under  guard  wid  punish- 

mints  to  get; 
'Tis  all  a  merricle  to  me  as  in  the  Clink  I  lie; 
There  was  a  row  in  Silver  Street  —  begod,  I 

wonder  why! 

But  it  was  "Belts,  belts,  belts,  an'  that's 

one  for  you!" 
An'  it  was  "Belts,  belts,  belts,  an'  that's 

done  for  you!" 
O  buckle  an'  tongue 
Was  the  song  that  we  sung 
From  Harrison's  down  to  the  Park! 
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Departmental  Ditties 


General  Summary 


We. 


Fe  are  very  slightly  changed 
From  the  semi-apes  who  ranged 

India's  prehistoric  clay; 
Whoso  drew  the  longest  bow, 
Ran  his  brother  down,  you  know, 

As  we  run  men  down  to-day. 


"Dowb,"  the  first  of  all  his  race, 
Met  the  Mammoth  face  to  face 

On  the  lake  or  in  the  cave, 
Stole  the  steadiest  canoe, 
Ate  the  quarry  others  slew, 

Died  —  and  took  the  finest  grave. 
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When  they  scratched  the  reindeer-bone, 
Some  one  made  the  sketch  his  own, 

Filched  it  from  the  artist  —  then, 
Even  in  those  early  days, 
Won  a  simple  Viceroy's  praise 

Through  the  toil  of  other  men. 
Ere  they  hewed  the  Sphinx's  visage 
Favoritism  governed  kissage, 
Even  as  it  does  in  this  age. 

Who  shall  doubt  the  secret  hid 
Under  Cheops'  pyramid 
Was  that  the  contractor  did 

Cheops  out  of  several  millions? 
Or  that  Joseph's  sudden  rise 
To  Comptroller  of  Supplies 
Was  a  fraud  of  monstrous  size 

On  King  Pharaoh's  swart  civilians. 

Thus  the  artless  songs  I  sing 
Do  not  deal  with  anything 

New  or  never  said  before. 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
Is  to-day  official  sinning, 

And  shall  be  for  evermore. 
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Army  Headquarters 

Old  is  the  song  that  I  sing  — 

Old  as  my  unpaid  bills  — 

Old  as  the  chicken  that  kitmutgars  bring 

Men  at  dak- bungalows  —  old  as  the  Hills. 


^hasuerus  Jenkins  of  the  "Operatic  Own" 
Was  dowered  with  a  tenor  voice  of  super- 

Santley  tone. 
His  views  on  equitation  were,  perhaps,  a  trifle 

queer; 
Fie  had  no  seat  worth  mentioning,  but  oh!  he 

had  an  ear. 

He  clubbed  his  wretched  company  a  dozen 

times  a  day, 
He  used  to  quit  his  charger  in  a  parabolic  way, 
His  method  of  saluting  was  the  joy  of  all 

beholders, 
But  Ahasuerus  Jenkins  had  a  head  upon  his 

shoulders. 

He  took  two  months  to  Simla  when  the  year 

was  at  the  spring, 
And  underneath  the  deodars  eternally  did  sing. 
He  warbled  like  a  bulbul,  but  particularly  at 
Cornelia  Agrippina,  who  was  musical  and  fat. 

She  controlled  a  humble  husband,  who,  in  turn, 
controlled  a  Dept., 

Where  Cornelia  Agrippina's  human  singing- 
birds  were  kept 
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From  April  to  October  on  a  plump  retaining 

fee, 
Supplied,  of  course,  per  mensem,  by  the  Indian 

Treasury. 

Cornelia  used  to  sing  with  him,  and  Jenkins 

used  to  play; 
He  praised  unblushingly  her  notes,  for  he  was 

false  as  they; 
So  when  the  winds  of  April  turned  the  budding 

roses  brown, 
Cornelia  told  her  husband:  —  "Tom,  you 

mustn't  send  him  down." 

They  haled  him  from  his  regiment  which  didn't 

much  regret  him; 
They  found  for  him  an  office-stool,  and  on  that 

stool  they  set  him, 
To  play  with  maps  and  catalogues  three  idle 

hours  a  day, 
And  draw  his  plump  retaining  fee  —  which 

means  his  double  pay. 

Now,  ever  after  dinner,  when  the  coffee-cups 

are  brought, 
Ahasuerus  waileth  o'er  the  grand  pianoforte; 
And,  thanks  to  fair  Cornelia,  his  fame  hath 

waxen  great, 
And  Ahasuerus  Jenkins  is  a  power  in  the  State. 
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Study  of  an  Elevation, 

IN    INDIAN    INK 


This  ditty  is  a  string  of  lies. 

But  —  how  the  deuce  did  Gubbins  rise? 


IP 


IB) 

otiphar  Gubbins,  C.  E., 

Stands  at  the  top  of  a  tree; 

And  I  muse  in  my  bed  on  the  reasons  that  led 

To  the  hoisting  of  Potiphar  G. 

Potiphar  Gubbins,  C.  E., 
Is  seven  years  junior  to  Me; 
Each  bridge  that  he  makes  he  either  buckles 
or  breaks, 
And  his  work  is  as  rough  as  he. 

Potiphar  Gubbins,  C.  E., 
Is  coarse  as  a  chimpanzee; 
And  I  can't  understand  why  you  gave  him 
your  hand, 
Lovely  Mehitabel  Lee. 

Potiphar  Gubbins,  C.  E., 
Is  dear  to  the  Powers  that  Be; 
For  They  bow  and  They  smile  in  an  affable 
style 
Which  is  seldom  accorded  to  Me. 
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Potiphar  Gubbins,  C.  E., 
Is  certain  as  certain  can  be 
Of  a  highly  paid  post  which  is  claimed  by  a 
host 
Of  seniors  —  including  Me. 

Careless  and  lazy  is  he, 
Greatly  inferior  to  Me. 
What  is  the  spell  that  you  manage  so  well, 
Commonplace  Potiphar  G.? 

Lovely  Mehitabel  Lee, 
Let  me  inquire  of  thee, 
Should  I  have  riz  to  what  Potiphar  is, 
Hadst  thou  been  mated  to  Me? 
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A  Legend  of  the  Foreign  Office 


This  is  the  reason  why  Rustum  Beg, 

Rajah  of  Kolazai, 
Drinketh  the  "simpkin"  and  brandy  peg, 

Maketh  the  money  to  fly, 
Vexeth  a  Government,  tender  and  kind, 
Also  —  but  this  is  a  detail  —  blind. 


tustum  Beg  of  Kolazai  —  slightly  backward 

native  state  — 
Lusted  for  a  C.  S.  L,  —  so  began  to  sanitate. 
Built  a  Jail  and  Hospital  —  nearly  built  a  City 

drain  — 
Till  his  faithful  subjects  all  thought  their  ruler 

was  insane. 
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Strange  departures  made  he  then  —  yea, 

Departments  stranger  still, 
Half  a  dozen  Englishmen  helped  the  Rajah 

with  a  will, 
Talked  of  noble  aims  and  high,  hinted  of  a 

future  fine 
For  the  State  of  Kolazai,  on  a  strictly  Western 

line. 

Rajah  Rustum  held  his  peace;  lowered  octroi 

dues  a  half; 
Organized  a  State  Police;  purified  the  Civil 

Staff; 
Settled  cess  and  tax  afresh  in  a  very  liberal 

way; 
Cut  temptations  of  the  flesh  —  also  cut  the 

Bukshi's  pay; 

Roused  his  Secretariat  to  a  fine  Mahratta  fury, 

By  a  Hookum  hinting  at  supervision  of 
dasturi; 

Turned  the  State  of  Kolazai  very  nearly  up- 
side-down; 

When  the  end  of  May  was  nigh,  waited  his 
achievement's  crown. 

Then  the  Birthday  Honors  came.  Sad  to  state 
and  sad  to  see, 

Stood  against  the  Rajah's  name  nothing  more 
than  C.  /.  EJ 
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Things  were  lively  for  a  week  in  the  state  of 

Kolazai. 
Even  now  the  people  speak  of  that  time 

regretfully. 
How  he  disendowed  the  Jail  —  stopped  at  once 

the  City  drain; 
Turned  to  beauty  fair  and  frail  —  got  his  senses 

back  again; 
Doubled  taxes,  cesses,  all,  cleared  away  each 

new-built  thana; 
Turned  the  two-lakh  Hospital  into  a  superb 

Zenana. 
Heaped  upon  the  Bukashi  Sahib  wealth  and 

honors  manifold; 
Clad  himself  in  Eastern  garb  —  squeezed  his 

people  as  of  old. 
Happy,  happy  Kolazai!  Never  more  will 

Rustum  Beg 
Play  to  catch  the  Viceroy's  eye.  He  prefers  the 

"simpkin"  peg. 
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The  Story  of  Uriah 

"Now  there  were  two  men  in  one  city;  the 
one  rich  and  the  other  poor." 

^J  ack  Barrett  went  to  Quetta 

Because  they  told  him  to. 
He  left  his  wife  at  Simla 

On  three-fourths  his  monthly  screw: 
Jack  Barrett  died  at  Quetta 

Ere  the  next  month's  pay  he  drew. 

Jack  Barrett  went  to  Quetta, 

He  didn't  understand 
The  reason  of  his  transfer 

From  the  pleasant  mountain-land. 
The  season  was  September, 

And  it  killed  him  out  of  hand. 

Jack  Barrett  went  to  Quetta, 

And  there  gave  up  the  ghost, 

Attempting  two  men's  duty 
In  that  very  healthy  post; 

And  Mrs.  Barrett  mourned  for  him 
Five  lively  months  at  most. 

Jack  Barrett's  bones  at  Quetta 

Enjoy  profound  repose; 
But  I  shouldn't  be  astonished 

If  now  his  spirit  knows 
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The  reason  of  his  transfer 

From  the  Himalayan  snows. 

And,  when  the  Last  Great  Bugle  Call 

Adown  the  Hurnai  throbs, 
When  the  last  grim  joke  is  entered 

In  the  big  black  Book  of  Jobs, 
And  Quetta  graveyards  give  again 

Their  victims  to  the  air, 
I  shouldn't  like  to  be  the  man 

Who  sent  Jack  Barrett  there. 
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The  Post  that  Fitted 


Though  tangled  and  twisted  the  course  of  true  love, 

This  ditty  explains 
No  tangle's  so  tangled  it  cannot  improve 

If  the  Lover  has  brains. 


re  the  steamer  bore  him  Eastward,  Sleary 

was  engaged  to  marry 
An  attractive  girl  at  Tunbridge,  whom  he 

called  "my  little  Carrie." 
Sleary's  pay  was  very  modest;  Sleary  was  the 

other  way. 
Who  can  cook  a  two-plate  dinner  on  eight 

paltry  dibs  a  day? 
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Long  he  pondered  o'er  the  question  in  his 

scantly  furnished  quarters  — 
Then  proposed  to  Minnie  Boff kin,  eldest  of 

Judge  Boff  kin's  daughters. 
Certainly  an  impecunious  Subaltern  was  not  a 

catch, 
But  the  Boff  kins  knew  that  Minnie  mightn't 

make  another  match. 

So  they  recognized  the  business,  and,  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  bride, 

Got  him  made  a  Something  Something  some- 
where on  the  Bombay  side. 

Anyhow,  the  billet  carried  pay  enough  for  him 
to  marry  — 

As  the  artless  Sleary  put  it:  —  "Just  the  thing 
for  me  and  Carrie." 

Did  he,  therefore,  jilt  Miss  Boff  kin  —  impulse 

of  a  baser  mind? 
No!  He  started  epileptic  fits  of  an  appalling 

kind. 
(Of  his  modus  operandi  only  this  much  I 

could  gather:  — 
"Pears'  shaving  sticks  will  give  you  little  taste 

and  lots  of  lather.") 

Frequently  in  public  places  his  affliction  used 

to  smite 
Sleary  with  distressing  vigor  —  always  in  the 

Boff  kins'  sight. 
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Ere  a  week  was  over  Minnie  weepingly 

returned  his  ring, 
Told  him  his  "unhappy  weakness"  stopped  all 

thought  of  marrying. 

Sleary  bore  the  information  with  a  chastened 

holy  joy,  - 
Epileptic  fits  don't  matter  in  Political 

employ,  — 
Wired  three  short  words  to  Carrie  —  took  his 

ticket,  packed  his  kit  — 
Bade  farewell  to  Minnie  Boff kin  in  one  last, 

long,  lingering  fit. 

Four  weeks  later,  Carrie  Sleary  read  —  and 

laughed  until  she  wept  — 
Mrs.  Boff  kin's  warning  letter  on  the  "wretched 

epilept." 
Year  by  year,  in  pious  patience,  vengeful  Mrs. 

Boff  kin  sits 
Waiting  for  the  Sleary  babies  to  develop 

Sleary's  fits. 
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Public  Waste 


Walpole  talks  of  "a  man  and  his  price." 
List  to  a  ditty  queer  — 

The  sale  of  a  Deputy-Acting-Vice- 
Resident-Engineer, 

Bought  like  a  Bullock,  hoof  and  hide, 

By  the  Little  Tin  Gods  on  the  Mountain  Side. 


**y  the  laws  of  the  Family  Circle  'tis  written 

in  letters  of  brass 
That  only  a  Colonel  from  Chatham  can 

manage  the  Railways  of  State, 
Because  of  the  gold  on  his  breeks,  and  the 

subjects  wherein  he  must  pass; 
Because  in  all  matters  that  deal  not  with 

railways  his  knowledge  is  great. 

Now  Exeter  BattlebyTring  had  labored  from 

boyhood  to  eld 
On  the  Lines  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and  eke 

of  the  North  and  South; 
Many  Lines  had  he  built  and  surveyed  — 

important  the  posts  which  he  held; 
And  the  Lords  of  the  Iron  Horse  were  dumb 

when  he  opened  his  mouth. 

Black  as  the  raven  his  garb,  and  his  heresies 

jettier  still  — 
Hinting  that  Railways  required  lifetimes  of 

study  and  knowledge; 
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Never  clanked  sword  by  his  side  —  Vauban  he 

knew  not,  nor  drill  — 
Nor  was  his  name  on  the  list  of  the  men  who 

had  passed  through  the  "College." 

Wherefore  the  Little  Tin  Gods  harried  their 

little  tin  souls, 
Seeing  he  came  not  from  Chatham,  jingled  no 

spurs  at  his  heels, 
Knowing  that,  nevertheless,  was  he  first  on  the 

Government  rolls 
For  the  billet  of  "Railway  Inspector  to  Little 

Tin  Gods  on  Wheels." 

Letters  not  seldom  they  wrote  him,  "having 

the  honor  to  state," 
It  would  be  better  for  all  men  if  he  were  laid 

on  the  shelf: 
Much  would  accrue  to  his  bank-book,  and  he 

consented  to  wait 
Until  the  Little  Tin  Gods  built  him  a  berth  for 

himself. 

"Special,  well  paid,  and  exempt  from  the  Law 

of  the  Fifty  and  Five, 
Even  to  Ninety  and  Nine"  —  these  were  the 

terms  of  the  pact: 
Thus  did  the  Little  Tin  Gods  (long  may  Their 

Highnesses  thrive! ) 
Silence  his  mouth  with  rupees,  keeping  their 

Circle  intact; 
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Appointing  a  Colonel  from  Chatham  who 

managed  the  Bhamo  State  Line, 
(The  which  was  one  mile  and  one  furlong  — 

a  guaranteed  twenty-inch  gauge). 
So  Exeter  BattlebyTring  consented  his  claims 

to  resign, 
And  died,  on  four  thousand  a  month,  in  the 

ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 
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Pink  Dominoes 


"They  are  foolish  who  kiss  and  tell*' 
Wisely  has  the  poet  sung. 
Man  may  hold  all  sorts  of  posts 
If  he'll  only  hold  his  tongue. 
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enny  and  me  were  engaged,  you  see, 
On  the  eve  of  the  Fancy  Ball; 
So  a  kiss  or  two  was  nothing  to  you 
Or  any  one  else  at  all. 

Jenny  would  go  in  a  domino  — 
Pretty  and  pink  but  warm; 

While  I  attended,  clad  in  a  splendid 
Austrian  uniform. 

Now  we  had  arranged,  through  notes 
exchanged 

Early  that  afternoon, 
At  Number  Four  to  waltz  no  more, 

But  to  sit  in  the  dusk  and  spoon. 

(I  wish  you  to  see  that  Jenny  and  me 
Had  barely  exchanged  our  troth; 

So  a  kiss  or  two  was  strictly  due 

By,  from,  and  between  us  both.) 

When  Three  was  over,  an  eager  lover, 
I  fled  to  the  gloom  outside; 

And  a  Domino  came  out  also 

Whom  I  took  for  my  future  bride. 
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That  is  to  say,  in  a  casual  way, 

I  slipped  my  arm  around  her; 
With  a  kiss  or  two  (which  is  nothing  to  you), 

And  ready  to  kiss  I  found  her. 

She  turned  her  head,  and  the  name  she  said 

Was  certainly  not  my  own; 
But  ere  I  could  speak,  with  a  smothered  shriek 

She  fled  and  left  me  alone. 

Then  Jenny  came,  and  I  saw  with  shame 

She'd  doffed  her  domino; 
And  I  had  embraced  an  alien  waist  — 

But  I  did  not  tell  her  so. 

Next  morn  I  knew  that  there  were  two 

Dominoes  pink,  and  one 
Had  cloaked  the  spouse  of  Sir  Julian  Vouse, 

Our  big  political  gun. 

Sir  J.  was  old,  and  her  hair  was  gold, 
And  her  eye  was  a  blue  cerulean; 

And  the  name  she  said  when  she  turned  her 
head 
Was  not  in  the  least  like  "Jvdia11-" 

Now  wasn't  it  nice,  when  want  of  pice 

Forbade  us  twain  to  marry, 
That  old  Sir  J.,  in  the  kindest  way, 

Made  me  his  Secretarry? 
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The  Man  Who  Could  Write 

Shun  —  shun  the  Bowl!  That  fatal,  facile  drink 

Has  ruined  many  geese  who  dipped  their  quills  in't. 

Bribe,  murder,  marry,  but  steer  clear  of  Ink 

Save  when  you  write  receipts  for  paid-up  bills  in't. 

There  may  be  silver  in  the  "blue-black"  —  all 
1  know  of  is  the  iron  and  the  gall. 

<LEJoanerges  Blitzen,  servant  of  the  Queen, 
Is  a  dismal  failure  —  is  a  Might-have-been. 
In  a  luckless  moment  he  discovered  men 
Rise  to  high  position  through  a  ready  pen. 
Boanerges  Blitzen  argued,  therefore:  "I 
With  the  selfsame  weapon  can  attain  as  high." 
Only  he  did  not  possess,  when  he  made  the 

trial, 
Wicked  wit  of  C-lv-n,  irony  of  L — 1. 

(Men  who  spar  with  Government  need,  to  back 

their  blows, 
Something  more  than  ordinary  journalistic 

prose.) 
Never  young  Civilian's  prospects  were  so 

bright, 
Till  an  Indian  paper  found  that  he  could  write: 
Never  young  Civilian's  prospects  were  so  dark, 
When  the  wretched  Blitzen  wrote  to  make  his 

mark. 

Certainly  he  scored  it,  bold  and  black  and  firm, 
In  that  Indian  paper  —  made  his  seniors 
squirm, 
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Quoted  office  scandals,  wrote  the  tactless 

truth  — 
Was  there  ever  known  a  more  misguided 

youth? 

When  the  Rag  he  wrote  for  praised  his  plucky 

game, 
Boanerges  Blitzen  felt  that  this  was  Fame: 
When  the  men  he  wrote  of  shook  their  heads 

and  swore, 
Boanerges  Blitzen  only  wrote  the  more. 
Posed  as  Young  Ithuriel,  resolute  and  grim, 
Till  he  found  promotion  didn't  come  to  him; 
Till  he  found  that  reprimands  weekly  were  his 

lot, 
And  his  many  Districts  curiously  hot. 

Till  he  found  his  furlough  strangely  hard  to 

win, 
Boanerges  Blitzen  didn't  care  a  pin: 
Then  it  seemed  to  dawn  on  him  something 

wasn't  right  — 
Boanerges  Blitzen  put  it  down  to  "spite." 
Languished  in  a  District  desolate  and  dry; 
Watched  the  Local  Government  yearly  pass 

him  by; 
Wondered  where  the  hitch  was;  called  it  most 

unfair. 


That  was  seven  years  ago  —  and  he  still  is  there. 
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A  Code  of  Morals 


Lest  you  should  think  this  story  true, 
I  merely  mention  I 
Evolved  it  lately.  'Tis  a  most 
Unmitigated  misstatement. 


I  ow  Jones  had  left  his  new- wed  bride  to 

keep  his  house  in  order, 
And  hied  away  to  the  Hurrum  Hills  above  the 

Afghan  border, 
To  sit  on  a  rock  with  a  heliograph;  but  ere  he 

left  he  taught 
His  wife  the  working  of  the  Code  that  sets  the 

miles  at  naught. 

And  Love  had  made  him  very  sage,  as  Nature 

made  her  fair; 
So  Cupid  and  Apollo  linked,  per  heliograph, 

the  pair. 
At  dawn,  across  the  Hurrum  Hills,  he  flashed 

her  counsel  wise  — 
At  e'en  the  dying  sunset  bore  her  husband's 

homilies. 

He  warned  her  'gainst  seductive  youths  in 

scarlet  clad  and  gold, 
As  much  as  'gainst  the  blandishments  paternal 

of  the  old; 
But  kept  his  gravest  warnings  for  (hereby  the 

ditty  hangs) 
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That  snowy-haired  Lothario,  Lieutenant- 
General  Bangs. 

'Twas  General  Bangs,  with  Aide  and  Staff,  that 

tittupped  on  the  way, 
When  they  beheld  a  heliograph  tempestuously 

at  play; 
They  thought  of  Border  risings,  and  of  stations 

sacked  and  burnt  — 
So  stopped  to  take  the  message  down  —  and  this 

is  what  they  learnt:  — 

"Dash  dot  dot,  dot,  dot  dash,  dot  dash  dot " 

twice.  The  General  swore. 
"Was  ever  General  Officer  addressed  as  'dear' 

before? 
"My  love,'  i'  faith!  'My  Duck,'  Gadzooks! 

'My  darling  popsy-wop!' 
Spirit  of  great  Lord  Wolseley,  who  is  on  that 

mountain-top?" 

The  artless  Aide-de-camp  was  mute;  the  gilded 

Staff  were  still, 
As,  dumb  with  pent-up  mirth,  they  booked  that 

message  from  the  hill; 
For,  clear  as  summer's  lightning  flare,  the 

husband's  warning  ran:  — 
"Don't  dance  or  ride  with  General  Bangs  —  a 

most  immoral  man." 
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(At  dawn,  across  the  Hurrum  Hills,  he  flashed 

her  counsel  wise  — 
But,  howsoever  Love  be  blind,  the  world  at 

large  hath  eyes.) 
With  damnatory  dot  and  dash  he  heliographed 

his  wife 
Some  interesting  details  of  the  General's 

private  life. 

The  artless  Aide-de-camp  was  mute;  the 

shining  Staff  were  still, 
And  red  and  ever  redder  grew  the  General's 

shaven  gill. 
And  this  is  what  he  said  at  last  (his  feelings 

matter  not) :  — 
"I  think  we've  tapped  a  private  line.  Hi! 

Threes  about  there!  Trot! " 

All  honor  unto  Bangs,  for  ne'er  did  Jones 

thereafter  know 
By  word  or  act  official  who  read  off  that  helio.; 
But  the  tale  is  on  the  frontier,  and  from 

Michni  to  Mooltan 
They  know  the  worthy  General  as  "that  most 

immoral  man." 
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The  Last  Department 

Twelve  hundred  million  men  are  spread 
About  this  Earth,  and  I  and  You 

Wonder,  when  You  and  I  are  dead, 
What  will  those  luckless  millions  do? 


I  one  whole  or  clean,"  we  cry,  "or  free  from 
stain 
Of  favor."  Wait  awhile,  till  we  attain 

The  Last  Department,  where  nor  fraud 
nor  fools, 
Nor  grade  nor  greed,  shall  trouble  us  again. 


Fear,  Favor,  or  Affection  —  what  are  these 
To  the  grim  Head  who  claims  our  services? 

I  never  knew  a  wife  or  interest  yet 
Delay  that  pukka  step,  miscalled  "decease"; 
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When  leave,  long  over-due,  none  can  deny; 
When  idleness  of  all  Eternity 

Becomes  our  furlough,  and  the  marigold 
Our  thriftless,  bullion-minting  Treasury. 

Transferred  to  the  Eternal  Settlement, 
Each  in  his  strait,  wood-scantled  office  pent, 
No  longer  Brown  reverses  Smith's 
appeals, 
Or  Jones  records  his  Minute  of  Dissent. 

And  One,  long  since  a  pillar  of  the  Court, 
As  mud  between  the  beams  thereof  is  wrought; 
And  One  who  wrote  on  phosphates  for  the 
crops, 
Is  subject-matter  of  his  own  Report. 

(These  be  the  glorious  ends  whereto  we  pass  — 
Let  Him  who  Is,  go  call  on  Him  who  Was; 

And  He  shall  see  the  mallie  steals  the  slab 
For  currie-grinder,  and  for  goats  the  grass.) 

A  breath  of  wind,  a  Border  bullet's  flight 
A  draught  of  water,  or  a  horse's  fright  — 

The  droning  of  the  fat  Sheristadar 
Ceases,  the  punkah  stops,  and  falls  the  night 

For  you  or  Me.  Do  those  who  live  decline? 
The  step  that  offers,  or  their  work  resign? 

Trust  me,  To-day's  Most  Indispensables, 
Five  hundred  men  can  take  your  place  or  mine. 
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Recessional 


iod  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line  — 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine  — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget  —  lest  we  forget! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies  — 
The  Captains  and  the  Kings  depart  — 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet,    , 
Lest  we  forget  —  lest  we  forget! 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away  — 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire  — 
Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre! 
Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget  —  lest  we  forget! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe  ■ 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use, 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law- 
Lord  God  of  Hosts  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget  —  lest  we  forget! 
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For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard  — 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 
And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard, 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 
Thy  Mercy  on  Thy  People,  Lord! 

Amen. 


> 
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